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The Swiss Economy 
Approximately 1616-1648 A.U. 
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Tue Swiss are among the most industrious and 
trade-minded peoples of Western Europe. Without 
direct access to the sea . .. completely bordered by 
four countries, Switzerland has achieved a unique 





neutrality that has cemented its position as one of 
the banking centers of the world. 


Exquisite ivory carvings 
made by skilled Swiss crafts- It was in the period from 1618 to 1848 a.p. that 
men. From the collection of 
the Carnegie Museum. 


Switzerland fought, planned and realized the basis 
for its present day independence. 

During the Thirty Years’ War (1618 to 1648), Swiss mercenaries, number- 
ing sixty to seventy thousand men, hired out as soldiers for warring European 
powers. From this service, great wealth poured into the Swiss confederation 
and stimulated the growth of industry. 

This era also saw agriculture prosper with increasing exports of cattle, 
horses, wine and cheese. Trade with the Far East in fine fabrics and spices 
developed small businesses and a middle class. 

After severe setbacks to its neutrality during the Napoleonic Wars, Switz- 
erland achieved complete independence in 1848. 

The Swiss developed modern banking practices at an early date because of 
the increased activity in their trade. 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Buffet 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:30 to 6:30 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 


1%) 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., reference services to 10:00 p.m. 
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The first Forbes Street fagade of 
Music Hall, dedicated in 1895, pro- 
claimed the full establishment of 
cultural life in Pittsburgh. Dra- 
matically, the two Venetian towers, 
taken down in 1904, foreshadowed 
the grandeur of the present structure. 
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JANUARY CALENDAR 


FROM THE MUSEE NATIONAL D’ART MODERNE 

Forty paintings from the Musée National d’Art Mo- 
derne in Paris will be exhibited in third-floor galleries 
L and M from January 10 through February 9. From 
Bonnard and Vuillard to Manessier and Soulages, the 
full panorama of twentieth-century French painting is 
presented. The paintings are also being shown in Boston, 
Columbus, and Minneapolis. 

The Women's Committee of the Department of Fine 
Arts will entertain members of Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety and their friends at a preview January 9 from 5:30 
to 7:00 o'clock. Admission fee, $1.00. 


NEAPOLITAN PRESEPE 

A busy Neapolitan street scene with nativity group, 
in miniature, the work of 18th- and early 19th-century 
sculptors, continues in Sculpture Court through Janu- 
ary 12. The gift of Mr. and Mrs. George Magee Wyckoff, 
of Sewickley, it will then be carefully packed away until 
the arrival of Christmas, 1958. 


ETCHINGS BY WHISTLER 

Etchings by James Abbott McNeill Whistler (1834- 
1903) from the Carnegie Institute collection will be on 
display in gallery J through February 16. 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 

The forty-fifth annual Pittsburgh International Salon 
of Photographic Art returns to the Institute from Janu- 
ary 11 through February 2, in galleries E, F, and G, 
with preview the 10th. This includes thirty portraits by 
Yousuf Karsh. Color slides shown January 26 and Feb- 
ruary 2 at 2:30 p.m., in Lecture Hall. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Collages and paintings by Elsie Sisskind Kalstone, of 
McKeesport, wili be shown in gallery K, January 26 
through February 23. Graduate of Carnegie Tech and 
former art teacher in East Pittsburgh, Mrs. Kalstone is a 
member of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. 


SCANDINAVIAN TOYS 

Colorful Scandinavian Christmas figures and gay deco- 
rations on display through this month in Boys and Girls 
Department at the Library include wood carvings, 
figures of straw and tin, and a Santa Lucia crown. This 
has been lent and arranged by the Pittsburgh Doll Club. 


STORY HOUR 

Preschool story hour at 10:30 a.m., Tuesdays, Janu- 
ary 7 and 21, and for 5- to 12-year-olds each Saturday at 
2:15 p.m., in the Library Boys and Girls Department. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission by membership card 


January 6,7—Canapva, Coast to Coast 

Julian Gromer brings a new color film of travel from 
the Atlantic shores of Nova Scotia to the Pacific coast 
of British Columbia. We shall enjoy the scenery, wildlife, 
and skilled craftsmen of our neighboring country. 
January 13, 14—GERMANY 

Alfred Wolff depicts the off-the-beaten-path enchant- 
ment and whimsical loveliness of the scenery of this im- 
portant country and her people; land of Rumpelstiltskin 
and the Pied Piper, of Luther, Beethoven, and Wagner. 
January 20, 21—Erniopia Topay 

Willis Butler shows films from travel over four thou- 
sand miles of rugged country by airplane, mule, boat, 
and on foot. Ethiopia, under Emperor Haile Selassie, 
is emerging as one of the most progressive countries. 
January 27, 23—FRaNcE 

Kenneth Richter in his pictures attempts to explain 
why the average Frenchman behaves as he does politi- 
cally. He will show Renaissance cathedrals and castles, 
the laughter, beauty, history, and thrill of Paris. 
February 3, 4—EarTHQuaKE Lake 

Karl Maslowski, naturalist, shows a wilderness area 


' in Tennessee covered with great swamp forests in which 


cormorants, water turkeys, herons, and egrets build 
nests. Earthquakes 150 years ago created the terrain. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 

The recitals are regularly broadcast by Station WLOA. 

On the 12th the Allderdice High School A Capella 
Choir, Virginia Lowe, director, will be guests of Dr. 
Bidwell, and on the 19th he will present Rhoda Nassar, 
pianist, in the Chopin E Minor Concerto. 


VICTORIAN COSTUMES 

Clothing and accessories of the turn of the century 
from the Museum collection are displayed in the first- 
floor corridor that runs from the Hall of Insects and In- 
vertebrates to the Library. 


HOBBY CLASSES 


Red 


Mew RN a 


7" went 


Adult arts and crafts classes begin a new term on | 


January 13 and run twelve weeks. Registration taken at 
the Education office January 6 through 10, daytime and 
evening; January 11 until 4:00 p.m. Registration fee, with 
discount for Carnegie Institute Society members. 
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WILL THIS, TOO, PASS AWAY? 
Commenting on ‘‘The New Class’’ by Milovan Djilas 


M™ ex-Communists who write books 
tend to exaggerate their former im- 
portance. This satisfies their sense of martyr- 
dom, and pleases their Western readers with 
the thought that Communism has lost an 
important leader. The latest anti-Communist 
book is noticeably different in this regard. 
The author, Milovan Djilas, és important. 
Next to Tito, he was the leading Communist 
in Yugoslavia. He has lived through the 
revolution, and he knows the movement both 
from within and from above. Yet he hardly 
ever discusses himself or his status. This self- 
restraint is a relief to the Western reader and 
gives the book credibility. 

For the first time we have a book from a 
man who has lived through absorption with 
the Communist revolution and can now see it 
objectively. This Milovan Djilas is a Mon- 
tenegran. As a radical student he joined the 
Communist Party and later the Yugoslav 
Partisans. He was Tito’s right-hand man, 
and when Tito broke away from Stalin to 
achieve a semi-independent national Com- 
munism in Yugoslavia, Milovan Djilas was 
his chief propagandist, his chief theoretician, 
who evolved the justification for this first 
break in world-Communism. He was one of 
the leading three or four men to govern 
Yugoslavia. 

But changes of mood began occurring in 
him. He grew to dislike the wealth and boast- 
fulness of the nouveau riche, the leaders of 
Communism in Yugoslavia, and he publicly 
criticized them and their wives. Then, later, 
he denounced the Soviet Union for murder of 
the Hungarians, which displeased Tito, who 
had come to an agreement with Russia on the 


SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


matter. He was put into jail and is now on 
trial for his life. While in jail, he has writ- 
ten this book at the risk of his life—ex- 
pressing, clarifying, and maturing his re- 
action to the Communist doctrines and the 
Communist government he helped to create 
and which he is now steadily outgrowing. 

He had this book, in parts, smuggled out of 
prison, translated into many languages, and 
printed all over the world. He knows that 
we cannot do him any good. But out of sheer 
conviction, one might say, with a typical, 
old-Communist self-sacrifice, he is going to 
say what he wants to say. It is a heroic book 
by a man who is big enough to know and 
who has evolved enough to pass judgment. 
We have here the first thoroughgoing criti- 
cism of the whole development of modern 
Communism. The book might be called the 
Anti-Communist Manifesto. 

Milovan Djilas has a clear mind, although 
it has been steeped in Communist ways of 
thinking all his creative life. He, therefore, 
will sound a little off-center to those not ac- 
quainted with Marxist thinking. He begins 
by describing the essence of Communist phi- 
losophy. He says that in the first place it is 
materialistic, that is, it is a belief that ma- 
terial objects count most in the world. What 
matters in history and in individual life are 
things you own, things you work for, even 
things you destroy in a revolution; not the 
idealism, not the poetry, not the religion, not 
the philosophy are what matter. This ma- 
terialistic philosophy put Communism into 
harmony with much of the materialism of the 
modern era, the fading of ideals, the weaken- 
ing of religions. Thus Communism presented 








itself to the world as being real, solid, and 
free of old-time pretenses. 

In the second place, Communism adopts 
the Hegelian theory that society is dynamic 
and changes according to definite, scientific 
laws; and the Communists are convinced they 
know the real laws of social development. 
Thus, their belief is both realistic and sci- 
entific. 

Why, then, did this doctrine, which is 
both real and scientific, fail to grow power- 
ful in England, in the United States, and was 
not powerful enough even in France and 
Italy to overturn the government? And why 
was this doctrine powerful enough, in the 
eastern part of Europe and then in Asia and 
China, to change that portion of the world? 
Here he gives a further, typical, Communist 
explanation. The reason for every change in 
history is a materialistic one, an economic 
one, and the very rise of Communism met an 
economic need. The scientific evolution of 
society required the industrialization of the 
world. The time had passed for hit-or-miss 
handicraft anywhere in the world. The only 
way to develop society was through indus- 
trialization, through making the machine age 
universal. 

But inasmuch as industrialization, the 
machine age, had already come to the West- 
ern lands without the necessity of fires of 
revolution and strict Communist discipline, 
Communism was not needed in the West and 
its claims were unheeded. In the East, in 
Poland, Serbia, Yugoslavia, Russia, poverty 
was intense. Whatever manufacturing there 
was, was only superficial, and that was 
owned and run by foreign capital. The 
miserable masses found in Communism a 
herald of hope, a new doctrine, a flag to 
follow. Thus, while it remained weak in the 
West, it grew strong in the East. 

If things had gone normally, the Com- 
munist Party would have steadily grown in 


the Eastern lands until the day would come 
when it could take over the government as a 
mass party. If this had happened, history 
would have been different. But Lenin, in his 
exile, found the process of mass persuasion 
too slow, and perhaps foresaw the essential 
rottenness and eventual collapse of the 
Czarist Empire. Feeling that this collapse 
could come and Communism could take over 
long before the masses were ready, he was 
convinced that he needed a group of profes- 
sional revolutionists, intellectuals, to devote 
their whole lives to training the working 
masses to understanding of their destiny. 

So it happened. Russia collapsed in war. 
Yugoslavia collapsed in war. And the small, 
tightly knit, professional Party took hold, 
but as a minority, and when the country was 
not yet ready. It was inevitable that this 
fanatical minority, believing their role in 
history was to industrialize, had to wipe out 
all foreign capital, destroy all previous 
classes, raze, as it were, all past civilization, 
and begin again. Therefore the mass destruc- 
tion of the owner-peasant class in Russia, of 
other groups elsewhere, who stood in the way 
of industrializing the country, stood in the 
way of what the ruling minority considered 
to be truth and science. Since this was a 
minority in control, forced into control too 
soon by the accident of history, their vigi- 
lance could not relax for a minute. They were 
surrounded by innumerable enemies, and 
hence the Iron Curtain, hence liquidation, 
hence the constant purges within the Party 
itself. 

To their great credit in history, says Djilas, 
the Communists have successfully performed 
their historic task. With astounding speed 
they have industrialized the Eastern countries, 
Russia particularly. But because their first 
years in the saddle almost forced them to 
mass murder, they achieved this industriali- 
zation at a price never before paid in human 
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history : the endless deprivation of the masses, 
the complete destruction of human liberty, 
and the enslavement of the human mind. 
When they go, as go they must when their 
era is over, they will be the least lamented 
class in the history of mankind, because the 
means used were unbelievably cruel and left 
wounds in mankind that will not be quickly 
healed. 

Now Djilas has to explain why all this 
misery continued unopposed. Why did not 
the discontent of the oppressed rise up and 
sweep away the minority in power? He has to 
explain it as a man thoroughly steeped in 
Marxism. He comes to an astounding con- 
cept, which constitutes the chief originality 
of the book. 

It is the faith of all Marxist thinkers that 
there is a ladder of historical events. A new 
class rises to power. Because of its tyranny, 
it creates “its own gravedigger,’’ a still newer 
hostile class. A revolution is now inevitable 
and the newest revolutionary class rises to 
power. Then it, in turn, evokes a new hostile 
class. This long historical struggle ends with 
Communism, for Communism is the climax of 
history. But it now dawns on Djilas that this 
belief that Communism is the climax of his- 
tory is unwarranted. Why does the ladder 
have to end with that rung? May it not be 
that the Communist Party has itself become a 
class, an oppressing class that will create ‘‘its 
own gravedigger,’’ a hostile class that will 
destroy it some day in a revolution, when its 
time is fulfilled? 

That, in fact, is his basic conclusion. What 
does it really mean, he asks, when the Com- 
munist governments say that all property 


This is the first of four reviews of new books planned 
for successive issues of CaRNEGIE MaGazing, derived from 
the talks Dr. Freehof gave this autumn at Temple Rodef 
Shalom to large (in spite of streetcar strikes) and ap- 
pteciative audiences. The others will be On the Beach, Any 
Number Can Play, and The Innocent Ambassadors. 


now belongs to the people? Ownership is the 
right to use, to dispose of, to manage as you 
wish. Therefore, there are five men in Russia, 
leaders of a group of perhaps fifty thousand 
who own, in a real sense, the entire property 
of the nation, every wheelbarrow, every rake, 
all the airplanes, and all the machines. They 
decide where a factory is to be built, and they 
decide where a thousand workmen are to be 
sent, and they decide what shall be done with 
the products that are for certain groups, and 
what shall be taken away from certain others. 

What we have now in Communist countries 
is this little revolutionary Party which, hav- 
ing begun intolerantly because it was all 
alone, got into the mood of keeping eco- 
nomic control absolutely to itself, and now 
has become truly a possessing class, a new 
ownership class that owns the entire property 
of a great nation. He believes this haschanged 
the psychology of Communism from the 
Communism as he remembers it from his 
youth and his own idealism. Years ago, he 
says, Communism was a high ideal. Young 
people entered it, gave up their lives to it, 
lived with one other in mutual comradeship, 
bore dangers together, and proudly risked 
their lives for one other. He is thinking of his 
early days in Montenegro and Serbia. But, he 
says, that is all changed now. Now it is a 
technique of maneuvering, a system of getting 
ahead. Now it is exactly the mood of prop- 
ertied classes fighting among themselves for 
possession. The old idealism, the old self- 
sacrifice are gone. Communism is no longer 
a movement; it is a dominant, oppressive sys- 
tem of exploitation. 

Well, what of it? Do not powerful classes 
persist for a long time? Yes, but this system 
has inherent weakness. There are certain inner 
contradictions, inner faults that will eventu- 
ally bring about the collapse of Communism. 
(This is the sort of criticism applied by Com- 
munists to Capitalism, but here a Commu- 








nist is turning upon Communism itself.) 

In the first place, Djilas says, the Com- 
munist countries, although industrialized, 
are not intelligently industrialized. The 
choice of what to manufacture and what to 
neglect is not decided by the needs of the 
country but by Communist doctrine. If the 
country needs pickaxes and spades and steel 
house girders, they will not necessarily manu- 
facture them. They will say, on the basis of 
doctrine, that the Communist world is em- 
battled with the Capitalist world, and the 
important thing is to make tanks, or to spend 
billions of rubles in the making of missiles. 
The decision of what to build, how to indus- 
trialize the country, in which direction to 
develop it, is always a Party decision. It is 
never a true, scientific, material decision, but 
always a doctrinal decision. 

Therefore, although the countries are in- 
deed industrialized, they are industrialized 
in a lopsided way and cannot stand long. 
What is more, Djilas says, an even greater 
fault is that Communism ignores the fact that 
the world, however it quarrels, is basically a 
unit. Normally, in industrial progress, each 
country does what it can do best and easiest, 
so that it can sell at a profit to other coun- 
tries who, in turn, are making whatever they 
can best make that the world needs. But the 
Communist world ignores what the other 
countries need. Even though there are certain 
things Russia or Yugoslavia could produce 
cheaper than other countries, as, for example, 
processed agricultural products that could 
bring prosperity to the country, they will 
not develop in this direction. They are not 
concerned with international trade. Each 
Communist country is autarchic. It wants to 
be alone economically and self-sufficiently. 
Thus, not only is their economics lopsided, 
but it is isolated, ignoring the trade and 
needs of the whole world. And that, Djilas 
says, is a fatal fault because, especially with 


new forms of energy, the world is moving 
more and more to unity, and the economic 
cooperation of mankind is inevitable. 

They were truly needed, these Communists, 
to speed up the industrialization of the East. 
They did it at a brutal price because they were 
a minority, and for this the world will never 
forgive them. They developed their country 
in a lopsided way that cannot endure in the 
light of the advancing unity of an industrial- 
ized mankind. This new owning class has, 
therefore, served its day, served it half- 
efficiently and brutally, and now it is bound 
to go. Its day is nearly over. 

There are certain things we miss in the 
book. Because we are not Communists, we 
look for certain human-interest elements in 
literature. This man, now in prison and prob- 
ably to be condemned to death by the country 
he virtually built, has had a romantic life. 
We should like to hear about his boyhood in 


‘Montenegro, what led him into becoming a 


radical college boy, the first days of his meet- 
ing with the young revolutionist Tito, the 
stories of their battles, and so on. But not a 
word does he say of all this. That is because 
he is a Communist, or has been a Communist; 
and to the Communist, individuals are of no 
significance. 

But in its own mood this book is unique. 
It is a Communist judgment of Communism. 
What is new in it is, first of all, the vision 
that the Communist Party is not a party hold- 
ing in trusteeship the property of a nation for 
the people of that nation. It is a new owning 
class that supports itself in a typical, ma- 
terialistic way, in luxury, at the expense of 
the exploited. Everything that Communists 
said about Capitalism is here said vividly 
about the Communist masters of their hapless 
countries. What else is new is the author's 
new conviction that the process described by 
Marx of the evolution of societies continues 
on beyond Communism; and now that this 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS OF CARNEGIE INSTITUTE WILL PRESENT 


THE SATURDAY CONSORT 


PERFORMING ON RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE INSTRUMENTS 


Saturday, January 18, 3:30 to 4:30 o’clock, in Gallery A 
(Admission 50¢ at the entrance ) 


THE BAROQUE: MUSIC OF THE TEMPERAMENTS AND AFFECTIONS 


Josef Marx, baroque oboe, guest artist 


Music will be performed from the period 1600 to 
1750, including compositions by Frescobaldi, Bach, 
Monteverdi, Heinichen, and Alessandro Scarlatti. 

Josef Marx is former oboist with the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra in New York. His instrument is an 


Consort Personnel: 


actual boxwood oboe made in the eighteenth century. 

A Monteverdi cantata for solo voice and instru- 
ments will utilize two full-sized harpsichords, the in- 
strument by Vincenzio Sodi already used in the pres- 
ent series, and one by Jacob Kirkman built in 1762. 


Patry GrossMAN, recorder; Kar NEUMANN, viola da gamba; Conrap 


SEAMAN, tenor voice, recorder; CoLIn STERNE, theorbo, recorder, tenor viol; ROBERTA 
STERNE, virginals, recorder, treble viol; HomER Wicxuineg, harpsichord, spinet, clavichord. 


Sponsored by the Howard Heinz Endowment 


class, this owning, oppressive class, has ful- 
filled its historical duty, the process of history 
will take hold of it and it will be swept away. 

Of course we hope so, though we do not 
know how long the process will take. Yet 
perhaps this book itself is a herald and a 
factor in the process. For none of the other 
books the Western world has been reading 
about Russia can ever appeal to the Com- 
munist world. These books are based upon 
what the Communists would consider a ro- 
mantic Capitalist delusion, that the suffering 
of an individual is of vital importance and 
therefore Communism must be condemned as 
harsh and cruel. But the Communist believes 





he had to be harsh and cruel, that history is 
on his side, for he is pushing mankind toward 
a classless society. 

Only a book such as this can have meaning 
to a Communist. This is the first one that 
uses Communist philosophy to make the one 
accusation Communists cannot stand: that 
the Party is an owning, oppressing class and 
what it has achieved is not the climax 
of history, but a stage that, like other stages, 
will have its day and pass away. This book 
is one that will be passed from hand to hand 
behind the Iron Curtain. It well may be that, 
in time, Djilas’ book will play a role in the 
passing of the New Class. 










































i multitudes of Wild Pigeons in our 
woods are astonishing. Indeed, after hav- 
ing viewed them so often, and under so many 
circumstances, I even now feel inclined to 
pause, and assure myself that what I am going 
to relate is fact. Yet I have seen it all, and 
that too in the company of persons who, like 
myself, were struck with amazement. 

In the autumn of 1813, I left my house at 
Henderson, on the banks of the Ohio, on my 
way to Louisville. In passing over the Barrens 
a few miles beyond Hardensburgh, I observed 
the pigeons flying from north-east to south- 
west, in greater numbers than I thought I 
had ever seen them before, and feeling an 
inclination to count the flocks that might pass 
within the reach of my eye in one hour, I 
dismounted, seated myself on an eminence, 
and began to mark with my pencil, making a 
dot for every flock that passed. In a short 
time finding the task which I had undertaken 
impracticable, as the birds poured in in count- 
less multitudes, I rose, and counting the dots 
then put down, found that 163 had been made 
in twenty-one minutes. I travelled on, and 
still met more the farther I proceeded. The 
air was literally filled with Pigeons; the light 
of noon-day was obscured as by an eclipse; 
the dung fell in spots, not unlike melting 
flakes of snow; and the continued buzz of 
wings had a tendency to lull my senses to 
repose. 

Whilst waiting for dinner at Young's inn, 
at the confluence of Salt-River with the Ohio, 
I saw, at my leisure, immense legions still 
going by, with a front reaching far beyond 
the Ohio on the west, and the beech-wood 
forests directly on the east of me. . . . I can- 
not describe to you the extreme beauty of 
their aerial evolutions, when a Hawk chanced 
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to press upon the rear of a flock. At once, like 
a torrent, and with a noise like thunder, they 
rushed into a compact mass, pressing upon 
each other towards the centre. In these almost 
solid masses, they darted forward in undulat- 
ing and angular lines, descended and swept 
close over the earth with inconceivable ve- 
locity, mounted perpendicularly so as to re- 
semble a vast column, and, when high, were 
seen wheeling and twisting within their con- 
tinued lines, which then resembled the coils 
of a gigantic serpent. 

Before sunset I reached Louisville, distant 
from Hardensburgh fifty-five miles. The Pi- 
geons were still passing in undiminished num- 
bers, and continued to do so for three days 
in succession. The people were all in arms. 


_ The banks of the Ohio were crowded with 


men and boys, incessantly shooting at the 
pilgrims, which there flew lower as they 
passed the river. Multitudes were thus de- 
stroyed. For a week or more, the population 
fed on no other flesh than that of Pigeons, 
and talked of nothing but Pigeons. The at- 
mosphere, during this time, was strongly im- 
pregnated with the peculiar odour which 
emanates from the species. 

It is extremely interesting to see flock after 
flock performing exactly the same evolutions 
which had been traced as it were in the air 
by a preceding flock. Thus, should a Hawk 
have charged on a group at a certain spot, 
the angles, curves, and undulations that have 
been described by the birds, in their efforts to 
escape from the dreaded talons of the plun- 
derer, are undeviatingly followed by the next 
group that comes up... . 

It may not, perhaps, be out of place to at- 
tempt an estimate of the number of Pigeons 
contained in one of those mighty flocks, and 
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of the quantity of food daily consumed by its 
members. The inquiry will tend to show the 
astonishing bounty of the great Author of 
Nature in providing for the wants of -his 
creatures. Let us take a column of one mile in 
breadth, which is far below the average size, 
and suppose it passing over us without inter- 
ruption for three hours, at the rate mentioned 
above of one mile in the minute. This will 
give us a parallelogram of 180 miles by 1, 
covering 180 square miles. Allowing two 
pigeons to the square yard, we have one 
billion, one hundred and fifteen millions, one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand pigeons in 
one flock. As every pigeon daily consumes 
fully half a pint of food, the quantity neces- 
sary for supplying this vast multitude must 
be eight millions seven hundred and twelve 
thousand bushels per day. 

As soon as the Pigeons discover a sufficiency 
of food to.entice them to alight, they fly 








round in circles, reviewing the country below. 
During their evolutions, on such occasions, 
the dense mass which they form exhibits a 
beautiful appearance, as it changes its direc- 
tion, now displaying a glistening sheet of 
azure, when the backs of the birds come 
simultaneously into view, and anon, suddenly 
presenting a mass of rich deep purple. They 
then pass lower, over the woods, and for a 
moment are lost among the foliage, but again 
emerge, and are seen gliding aloft. They now 
alight, but the next moment, as if suddenly 
alarmed, they take to wing, producing by the 
flappings of their wings a noise like the roar 
of distant thunder, and sweep through the 
forests to see if danger is near. Hunger, how- 
ever, soon brings them to the ground. When 
alighted, they are seen industriously throw- 
ing up the withered leaves in quest of the 
fallen mast. The rear ranks are continually 
rising, passing over the main-body, and 
alighting in front, in such rapid succession, 
that the whole flock seems still on wing. . . . 

On such occasions, when the woods are 
filled with these Pigeons, they are killed in 
immense numbers, although no apparent dim- 
inution ensues. About the middle of the day, 
after their repast is finished, they settle 
on the trees, to enjoy rest, and digest their 
food. On the ground they walk with ease, as 
well as on the branches, frequently jerking 
their beautiful tail, and moving the neck 
backwards and forwards in the most graceful 
manner. As the sun begins to sink beneath the 
horizon, they depart en masse for the roosting- 
place, which not unfrequently is hundreds of 
miles distant, as has been ascertained by per- 
sons who have kept an account of their ar- 
rivals and departures. 

Let us now inspect their place of nightly 
rendezvous. One of these curious roosting- 
places, on the banks of the Green River in 
Kentucky, I repeatedly visited. It was, as is 
always the case, in a portion of the forest 

















































where the trees were of great magnitude, and 
where there was little underwood. I rode 
through it upwards of forty miles, and, cross- 
ing it in different parts, found its average 
breadth to be rather more than three miles. 
My first view of it was about a fortnight sub- 
sequent to the period when they had made 
choice of it, and I arrived there nearly two 
hours before sunset. Few Pigeons were then 
to be seen, but a great number of persons, 
with horses and wagons, guns and ammuni- 
tion, had already established encampments 
on the borders. Two farmers from the vicinity 
of Russelsville, distant more than a hundred 
miles, had driven upwards of three hundred 
hogs to be fattened on the pigeons which were 
to be slaughtered. Here and there the people 
employed in plucking and salting what had 
already been procured, were seen sitting in 
the midst of large piles of these birds. The 
dung lay several inches deep, covering the 
whole extent of the roosting-place, like a bed 
of snow. Many trees two feet in diameter, I 
observed, were broken off at no great dis- 
tance from the ground; and the branches of 
many of the largest and tallest had given way, 
as if the forest had been swept by a tornado. 
Every thing proved to me that the number of 
birds resorting to this part of the forest must 
be immense beyond conception. As the period 
of their arrival approached, their foes anxi- 
ously prepared to receive them. Some were 
furnished with iron-pots containing sulphur, 
others with torches of pine-knots, many with 
poles, and the rest with guns. The sun was 
lost to our view, yet not a Pigeon had ar- 
rived. Every thing was ready, and all eyes 
were gazing on the clear sky, which appeared 
in glimpses amidst the tall trees. Suddenly 
there burst forth a general cry of ‘‘Here they 
come!"’ The noise which they made, though 
yet distant, reminded me of a hard gale at 
sea, passing through the rigging of a close- 
reefed vessel. As the birds arrived and passed 


over me, I felt a current of air that surprised 
me. Thousands were soon knocked down by 
the pole-men. The birds continue to pour in. 
The fires were lighted, and a magnificent, as 
well as wonderful and almost terrifying, sight 
presented itself. The Pigeons, arriving by 
thousands, alighted everywhere, one above 
another, until solid masses as large as hogs- 
heads were formed on the branches all round. 
Here and there the perches gave way under 
the weight with a crash, and falling to the 
ground, destroyed hundreds of the birds 
beneath, forcing down the dense groups with 
which every stick was loaded. It was a scene 
of uproar and confusion. I found it quite use- 
less to speak, or even to shout to those per- 
sons who were nearest to me. Even the re- 
ports of the guns were seldom heard, and I 
was made aware of the firing only by seeing 
the shooters reloading. 

No one dared venture within the line of 


. devastation. The hogs had been penned up in 
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due time, the picking up of the dead and 
wounded being left for the next morning's 
employment. The Pigeons were constantly 
coming, and it was past midnight before I 
perceived a decrease in the number of those 
that arrived. The uproar continued the whole 
night; and as I was anxious to know to what 
distance the sound reached, I sent off a man, 
accustomed to perambulate the forest, who, 
returning two hours afterwards, informed me 
he had heard it distinctly when three miles 
distant from the spot. Towards the approach 
of day, the noise in some measure subsided, 





This powerful description from the Ornithological Bi- 
ography of John James Audubon (1785-1851), American 
naturalist and, pre-eminently, ornithologist, suggests 
that Audubon’s journalistic talent equaled his better- 
known artistic ability. It is quoted from Peterson's re- 
cent The Bird Watcher's Anthology. 

Dr. Parkes, who writes the tragic postscript, is asso- 
ciate curator of birds at Carnegie Museum. A specimen 
of the Passenger Pigeon may be seen in the DEADLINE For 
Wiputre exhibition at the Museum. 
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long before objects were distinguishable, the 
Pigeons began to move off in a direction quite 
different from that in which they had arrived 
the evening before, and at sunrise all that 
were able to fly had disappeared. The how]l- 
ings of the wolves now reached our ears, and 
the foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, raccoons, 
opossums and pole-cats were seen sneaking 
off, whilst eagles and hawks of different 
species, accompanied by a crowd of vultures, 
came to supplant them, and enjoy their share 
of the spoil. 

It was then that the authors of all this 
devastation began their entry amongst the 


POSTSCRIPT 


1TH the wisdom of hindsight, of course, 
we now know that Audubon was quite 
wrong. Even in his day a few people, in a few 
places, were becoming a little uneasy about 
the possibility that there weren't so many 
pigeons as there used to be. The Ornithological 
Biography, from which Audubon’s account is 
taken, was published in 1831. By that time a 
noticeable decline had occurred in the north- 
easternmost parts of the range of the species— 
Quebec, New England, New York, New 
Jersey. By 1838 the species no longer nested 
in Ohio. But before we take up the extermina- 
tion of the Passenger Pigeon (the name ‘‘Pas- 
senger’’ is used in the sense of birds of passage, 
or migratory birds), let us mention briefly 
the heights from which the species fell. 
Audubon’s rough computation of 
1,115,136,000 in a single flock may seem im- 
possibly high, but an authoritative estimate 
by A. W. Schorger places the total number of 
Passenger Pigeons at the time of the discovery 
of America at between three and five billion. 
Compare this with Roger Peterson's estimate 
to the effect that the entire United States 
population of land birds of all species com- 
bined is now about six billion. Dr. Schorger, 
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dead, the dying, and the mangled. The pi- : 
geons were picked up and piled in heaps, 
until each had as many as he could possibly 
dispose of, when the hogs were let loose to 
feed on the remainder. 

Persons unacquainted with these birds 
might naturally conclude that such dreadful 
havock would soon put an end to the species. 
But I have satisfied myself, by long observa- 
tion, that nothing but the gradual diminu- 
tion of our forests can accomplish their de- 
crease, as they not unfrequently quadruple 
their numbers yearly, and always at least 
double it. 


from whose monumental history of the Pas- 
senger Pigeon I have taken most of this in- 
formation, believes that this species may at 
one time have constituted 25 to 40 per cent 
of the total bird population of the United 
States. 

Slaughter of the Passenger Pigeon as de- 
scribed by Audubon continued at an ever 
increasing pace as more efficient methods of 
securing both adults and young were devised. 
The point of no return for the species prob- 
ably came during the decade 1871-80, when 
the numbers killed surpass belief. From that 
point on, the Passenger Pigeon was doomed, 
although great numbers were yet to be killed. 
The last wild bird of which we have reason- 
ably accurate knowledge was killed in 1900; 
the last individual of the species died in the 
Cincinnati Zoo in 1914. 

Man, reluctant as always to face the con- 
sequences of his own deeds, invented a variety 
of excuses for the disappearance of the pigeons. 
Some were fantastic—mass drownings, lem- 
ming-style, in the Atlantic, or a curse placed 
on the species by a French-Canadian priest. 
Scientists dreamed up such notions as “‘a 
feverish exhaustion of the germ plasm.” 





































Disease of some sort, perhaps introduced with 
the domestic pigeon, was widely accepted as 
an important factor. But we know now there 
is no evidence that disease, malediction, or 
mass suicide contributed appreciably to the 
demise of the Passenger Pigeon. 

The answer is slaughter—utter, wanton 
slaughter. The species was compulsively gre- 
garious, an excellent protection against 
natural enemies but a fatal habit when con- 
fronted with man. The great roosts and nest- 
ing colonies were virtually wiped out, time 
and again. If the adults were taken, the nest- 
lings starved; if the squabs were taken, there 
was no new generation to replace the adults. 
Even the last few individuals, in the dying 
years of both the nineteenth century and the 
Passenger Pigeon, were relentlessly hunted. 
And now the species, which once may have 
numbered five billion individuals, is no 
more. 

The relatively recent extinction of the Pas- 
senger Pigeon, together with its former abun- 
dance, permitted this species to be well repre- 
sented in the collections of our museums. 
Carnegie Museum has eighteen specimens, one 
of which may be seen in the conservation ex- 
hibit Deapiine FoR WILDLIFE. 

Passenger Pigeon specimens, with no in- 
formation as to the date and place of capture, 
often turn up in attics, particularly in the 
groups of mounted birds in glass cases once so 
popular as parlor decoration. Such birds are 
frequently offered to museum curators in the 
belief that the owner can sell the specimen 
and retire on the proceeds. Unfortunately 
such specimens, lacking the essential data, 
are of relatively little value, and will com- 
mand little or no cash in the market place. 
Specimens with an authentic history, how- 
ever, are always of great interest to the mu- 
seum curator, and every effort should be made 
to place such specimens in a public institution. 
KENNETH C. ParKEs 


CONSERVATION 
COMMANDMENTS 


M. GranaM NETTING 
Director, Carnegie Museum 


. Study the land so that each acre may 


be used wisely according to its capa- 
bilities and treated according to its 
needs. 


. Guard well the living soil, that it 


may continue to nurture man: 
Clothe it lovingly with vegetation, 
Hold on to it tenaciously, 

Restore its fertility and organic con- 
tent, 

Improve it as a legacy for posterity. 


. Revere water, the lifeblood of civili- 


zation: 

Retard it on the surface, 
Trap it in the soil, 

Guard its purity zealously. 


. Cherish forests that they may 


Conserve water, 

Shelter wildlife, 
Provide for our :.eeds, 
Restore our tranquility. 


. Respect all living things as having 


a role, however humble, in the bal- 
ance of nature. 


. Provide living museums, samples of 


primeval America, to be managed by 
nature alone, so that they may- 
Serve as reservoirs of wild species 
that may be needed tomorrow; 
Provide control areas against which 
man’s efforts at management may be 
measured. 


. Learn to live in harmony with nature 


in an ecological symphony, a mutu- 


ally beneficial dependency. 
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A BUSY PLACE 


ARNEGIE Music Hatt, to judge from the 

musical events scheduled the past year, is 
carrying out the intention of its founder, 
Andrew Carnegie, who in his dedication 
speech in 1895, stated: “This Music Hall is 
intended as an instrument for spreading abroad 
among the masses of the people the apprecia- 
tion and the love of music. . . .”’ 

Music heard within its elegant walls ranges, 
surprisingly, from Bach and Palestrina to 
‘singing commercials.’’ Groups recording the 
latter have occasionally rented the Music Hall 
because of its acoustic perfection. To return 
to the upper strata, however, one may men- 
tion the Sunday free organ recitals that have 
been a weekend feature of the City’s musical 
life since the Hall's founding. Other musicians 
and musical organizations that presented pro- 
grams during 1957 in the Music Hall include 
the following: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology’s Music 
Department faculty and students and Kiltie 
Band, the University of Pittsburgh Men's 
Glee Club and Band, Duquesne University 
School of Music, Yale Glee Club, Interfra- 
ternity Council for ‘‘Greek Sings,’’ Pitts- 
burgh public schools’ Spring Music Festival, 
the local heritage groups’ Christmas Carol 
Festival, Pittsburgh Youth Symphony, the 
Pittsburgh Symphony for rehearsals, Bach 
and Mendelssohn Choirs, Polish Bard United 
Choirs, Westinghouse Bettis Chorus, Pitts- 
burgh Concert Choir, American Woodwind 
Ensemble, Friends of the Music Library, 
Pittsburgh Strings, Music Guild of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh New Friends of Music, 
Saturday Consort, and American Bandmasters 
Association. 

Music hath charm, indeed, but so hath the 
lure of faraway places. Thus, in statistics, the 
crowds attending the Carnegie Institute So- 
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ciety and the Academy of Science and Art 
travel lectures, added to the Sunday organ re- 
citals, account for 40 per cent of the more than 
two hundred thousand persons who came to 
the Music Hall in 1957. Burton Holmes 
Travelogues, too, regularly engage the Music 
Hall. 

A number of religious groups use the Music 
Hall regularly. Among these are the Lutheran 
Ministerial Association, Lutheran Church 
Extension Society, Lutheran Service Society, 
and Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod; also 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist; Temple 
Sinai; Kathryn Kuhlman, evangelist; and 
Pittsburgh District Federated Russian Ortho- 
dox Clubs. 

Pittsburgh Miniature Theater, Interna- 
tional Repertory Company and Ballet, Inc., 
Pittsburgh chapter of National Council of 
Jewish Women, Pittsburgh Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and Junior Chamber of 
Commerce used the Hall. Commerce also 
reared its head here by way of Investors’ Pro- 
fessional Services Co., and the very successful 
auction of art and antiques sponsored by the 
Women's Committee of the Department of 
Fine Arts. Each Saturday morning the nearly 
nine hundred children in the Tam O'Shanter 
art class sponsored by the Institute's Division 
of Education gather in the Hall to sketch 
with an instructor. 

Graduation Day brings a number of city 
high schools to Carnegie Music Hall, and 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital School of 
Nursing held commencement exercises here. 
Student assembly of University of Pittsburgh 
found it convenient to use the Music Hall, 
and each year Carnegie Tech baccalaureat 
service is held here. 

Young people from all over the city have 

[Turn to page 30] 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 








Stainless Steel Porcupine. This ferocious- for Aeronautics’ Lewis Flight Propulsion 
looking machine bristles with Stainless Steel Laboratory in Cleveland. It delivers a ton of 
spikes, and for a good reason, too. It’s the air per second at a velocity of 1200 to 1800 
main drive compressor for a supersonic wind miles per hour! The tunnel will test full-size 
tunnel at the National Advisory Committee turbojet and ramjet engines. 
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CARNEGIEA GIGANTEA 


bes gigantic cactus that forms the most 
striking element of our southwestern 
desert is dedicated to Andrew Carnegie. This 
is the saguaro, pronounced sa-wha-ro. 

It was given the name Carnegiea gigantea in 
1908 by N. L. Britton and J. N. Rose, who 
believed that the earlier describer (Engel- 
mann, in 1848) had interpreted the group 
Cereus too broadly when he used the name 
Cereus giganteus. (It is interesting that the 
former name carried the masculine Latin 
endings, while Carnegiea gigantea is feminine. 
Britton and Rose evidently considered the 
saguaro a tree and followed the Latin custom 
of using feminine names for trees.) 

The Desert Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, which was near 





GIANT SAGUARO CACTUS PREDOMINATES IN THIS SCENE AT CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
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Tucson, Arizona, was surrounded by fine 
specimens of this giant cactus, and undoubt- 
edly this facet of the philanthropist’s en- 
deavor inspired Britton and Rose to use the 
name Carnegica. 

The genus has but one species, Carnegiea 
gigantea. It grows chiefly in Arizona, but is 
also found in a few restricted areas of south- 
eastern California and in Sonora, Mexico. 
The Saguaro National Monument, seventeen 
miles east of Tucson, Arizona, consisting of 
more than fifty-three thousand acres and sup- 
porting one of the greatest stands of these 
cacti, is worth traveling a great distance to see. 

This venerable cactus is upright, spiny, 
strongly fluted, and usually branched. The 

[Turn to page 30] 
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What company 
noted for flat glass 


makes versatile 
FIBER GLASS? 


It’s onLY NATURAL that Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, long noted for its glass 
products, would also excel in making 
fiber glass. 

“Pittsburgh” makes this amazing prod- 
uct by melting glass into strong, flexible 
filament fibers, which are supplied to 
customers in various forms, including 
roving and chopped strands. Customers 
use fiber glass to insulate hundreds of 
products, from automobiles to refriger- 
ators. They twist the strands into yarn 
to make shrinkproof, fireproof cloth. 
And they use fiber glass to reinforce every 
kind of plastic product from a boat hull 
to a bath tub. 

Yes, the name Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
means more than glass. It means versa- 
tile fiber glass, too. 


PIFTSBeuRGH ode er ae ae - GLASS COMPANY 


Paints - Glass - Chemicals - Brushes - Plastics - Fiber Glass 
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AN AMERICAN PALACE OF CULTURE 


The architecture of the Carnegie Institute building 


quare and forthright, massive and ex- 
pansively domed, the grey bulk of the 
Carnegie Institute, covering nearly five acres 
| of ground, looms and presides as Pittsburgh’s 
prime symbol of culture among the towers of 
Oakland. Midway between the soaring height 
of the Cathedral of Learning and the spread- 
ing horizontality of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, it separates and to some extent 
confines the two building groups; culturally 
it supplements and serves them both. First 
opened in 1895 and much expanded in 1904-07, 
it is of considerable interest as a monument 
of late-nineteenth-century cultural idealism, 
and it still represents to all Pittsburghers, in 
this frenetic and televisioned day, the graces 
and the serenities of an elder time. This com- 
bination of library, art gallery, natural- 

| history museum, and music hall illustrates, 
| probably better than any other example in 
| America, the attempt to concentrate a num- 
‘| ber of cultural functions under one roof, in 
‘line with much nineteenth-century practice. 
_A noble experiment, a gracious reminder of 
one stage in our cultural development, it 
solidly remains a palace of culture and a serv- 
ant of the people for whom it was intended. 
As Pittsburgh enters upon the year of its 
bicentennial anniversary, it seems appropriate 
that we, as Pittsburghers, should celebrate 
and pay tribute to an institution that has been 
quite literally an agent of grace and a reser- 





Mr. Van Trump continues his exploration of Pitts- 
burgh’s architectural history with this Bicentennial tri- 
bute to Carnegie Institute. The second part of the article 
dealing with the expanded version of the building will 
be published next month in Carnecie Macazine. The 
cover illustration is lent by John J. McKee. 
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voir of light in the life of the city. This essay 
is an architectural appreciation of the two 
versions of the building, but since architec- 
ture is pre-eminently the art most closely in- 
tegrated with life, our study will also reflect 
the life and times of its builders. In old photo- 
graphs, the first Carnegie building rises be- 
fore us with its aspiring towers. In stone and 
metal and tiles, in style and form, how did it 
represent its age? 

Those handmaidens of Victorian cultural 
idealism—libraries and art galleries, institu- 
tions of science and learning—proliferated in 
the steadily enlarging cities of the last cen- 
tury. The new mercantile and manufacturing 
aristocracy and the lords of industry and fi- 
mance patronized art and science, but in a 
manner different from the princes of the 
Renaissance who had encouraged and sup- 
ported small groups within the circle of their 
own courts. Demos was now king, and the 
new Maecenas, if he were a man of good will, 
simply rendered back to the people what he 
had gained under their aegis. The benefac- 
tions of nineteenth-century philanthropists 
like Andrew Carnegie were not infrequently 
enormous and commensurate with the for- 
tunes they had gained, but they were in- 
tended primarily to serve the great body of 
the people, the middle and lower classes 
especially. They were, therefore, democratic 
in both scale and purpose. 

If the tone of Andrew Carnegie’s donations 
to Pittsburgh’s cultural life was democratic, 
the form of his buildings was palatial. Car- 
negie Institute was intended as a cultural 
palace—for the people. As C. L. V. Meeks 
has so justly remarked, the scale of much 








nineteenth-century building was demomor- 
phic, and architects and engineers of the time 
had either to create new building types or 
adapt older ones that would accommodate 
large numbers of people and their multifari- 
ous activities. In Europe, as monarchs and 
royal governments vanished, their palaces— 
the structural arch-types associated with cul- 
ture—were taken over by the rising demo- 
cratic regimes and devoted to cultural ac- 
tivities. In America, where there were no 
vacated palaces, new museums and art gal- 
leries, imitating European models, were con- 
ceived in the old palatial mold. The Carnegie 
Institute buildings were not exceptional in 
this respect, and thus it was that the spirit of 
Versailles and the Louvre, transformed and 
popularized, arose again, among the in- 
dustrial hills of Pittsburgh. 

However, the palatial form was not quite 
enough in itself. The first requisite of all 
sound architecture is utility or function, and 
the architect who ignores or forgets that fact 
invites upon his work the kiss of death. 
Aside from the form or style in which nine- 
teenth-century buildings were cast, there 
were many other practical factors that had to 
be considered—matters of traffic, convenience, 
storage or display. Libraries, museums, or art 
galleries were concerned primarily with the 
exhibition or the storage of objects, and those 
objects had to be made available for use or 
inspection not only to small groups of learned 
men, but also to a huge new public. It was 
practically received opinion in the new demo- 
cratic world that cultural development was 
one of the legitimate goals of Everyman, and 
it was the job of the architect to make the 
instruments of that development easily avail- 
able. The building must be located at some 
central place convenient to the largest num- 
ber of people; the books must be consulted or 
the objects looked upon in the easiest and 
most efficient manner. These were primary 
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considerations for the architects of the first 
Carnegie building, and in so far as the palace 
type did not meet the new requirements, it 


had to be modified. 
The combination library-art-gallery-mu- 


seum was only another evidence of the nine- © 


teenth-century trend toward centralization 
and concentration of similar social activities 
in one place—a development also observable 
in the huge urban centers of the Industrial 
Age. The building type represented by the 
Carnegie Institute is related to the depart- 
ment store, the union railroad station, and 
the hotel. In the greatest cities of the Western 
world it was usual, even in our period, to 
construct the library, art gallery, or museum 
as separate buildings, but in the smaller pro- 
vincial towns of England and France the tri- 
partite combination was fairly common. 
What makes the Pittsburgh building so 
uniquely interesting is the addition of yet 
another element—the music hall. 

There is, therefore, a certain provincial, al- 
most a parochial, quality implicit in the 
original conception of the Carnegie Institute 
building, underlined by the fact that Andrew 
Carnegie considered his cultural institutions 
as essentially community centers. To some 
degree, the prototype of both the Allegheny 
Library (dedicated 1890) and the Pitesburgh 
structure may be found in the first of his 
American libraries to be opened to the public 
—that of Braddock, Pennsylvania, (a pa- 
ternalistic venture directly benefiting his own 
workmen) which was dedicated in 1889 and 
had not only a collection of books and his- 
torical relics, but also an auditorium, gym- 
nasium, and social hall. The theme was con- 
tinued in his later Pittsburgh branch libraries, 
which were usually provided with an audi- 
torium. The recreational facilities of Braddock 
were not included in either the Allegheny or 
Pittsburgh projects, but the idea is the same, 
no matter how different the scale. At Pitts- 
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THE PARK FACADE WITH ITS FLORENTINE PALATIAL DETAILING AND ITALIAN TOWERS 


burgh, the Braddock workmen's clubhouse 
has monumentally become the urban citizen's 
palace for cultural recreation. 

As early as 1881 Andrew Carnegie had 
offered the City of Pittsburgh $250,000 for the 
erection of a public library building, with the 
stipulation, however, that the municipality 
maintain it, but the offer was not at that 
time accepted. In 1890, the prospective donor 
made a second offer, of a million dollars to 
erect a structure that would house not only a 
library but also art galleries, a museum, head- 
quarters for learned societies, and a concert 
hall. The city ordinance accepting this offer 
was passed in May, 1890, and a board of 
trustees was formed consisting of a number of 
prominent Pittsburgh men. In 1891 the City 
authorized the Board to construct the new 
building at the main entrance of the Schenley 
Park tract. This land was contiguous to Oak- 
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land, a part of the city equidistant from 
‘‘downtown”’ and from the great residential 
section of East Liberty, as well as a district 
that already seemed destined to become the 
municipal civic center. Foundation of the Car- 
negie Institute in Oakland so eminently es- 
tablished and enthroned the cultural tone 
that most of the city’s similar activities were 
attracted to the same spot, including the two 
institutions of learning. The former suburban 
village was transformed into Athena's Grove, 
and what had once been a wilderness now 
harbored the mansions of science and phi- 
losophy. 

Shortly after the Board of Trustees was 
formed, an invitation was issued to all archi- 
tects to submit drawings in competition for 
the new building. Architectural competitions 
were accepted practice in the late-nineteenth 
century, and ninety-seven American archi- 




























tects exhibited one hundred and two sets of 
drawings in Pittsburgh—the largest exhibi- 
tion of the sort ever held in America up to 
that time. After some consideration the Board 
accepted the plans of Longfellow, Alden and 
Harlow, a firm that had offices in both Boston 
and Pittsburgh. The foundation was finished 
in 1892, and the completed structure was 
dedicated on November 5, 1895. 

The artistic ancestry of the firm who de- 
signed the first Institute is of great importance 
in any consideration of the structure’s form 
and style. With the advent of the great H. H. 
Richardson (1838-86) in Pittsburgh, the city 
entered on a new phase architecturally, a 
greater maturity of practice and outlook. 
Richardson's Allegheny County Buildings 
(1884-88) represent locally a sort of dividing 
line between an earlier stylistic provincial- 
ism and the full tide of late-nineteenth- 
century Eclecticism. At that time the main 
style currents, particularly the Richard- 
sonian Romanesque and the new Classicism, 
were flowing in strongly from the East, 
especially from New England, and Pitts- 
burgh’s contructional climate was to a great 
degree affected by them. Not only Richard- 
son himself, but some of his disciples were 
responsible for this transition. The most im- 
portant of them, Frank E. Alden (1859- 
1908), who had been in Richardson’s Bos- 
ton office, came here in 1885 as supervising 
architect on the County Buildings, and with 
him the New England influence was firmly 
established. In 1887 he with two other New 
Englanders, A. W. Longfellow (1854-1934) 
and A. B. Harlow (1857-1927), formed the 
firm of Longfellow, Alden and Harlow. 
Longfellow, who managed the Boston office, 
withdrew in 1896, just after the first Car- 
negie building was finished, and it was the 
reconstituted firm of Alden and Harlow that 
gave the structure its final shape in 1904-07. 
It was the 1891 Carnegie commission, how- 
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ever, that set up the architects for two 
decades as the pre-eminent practitioners of 
their art in Pittsburgh—the local equivalent 
of the nationally known firm of McKim, 
Mead and White. The latter office had a 
reputation for taste (chiefly Classical), and 
a taste for palaces—and in this regard the 
local firm was not far behind them. Car- 
negie Institute in its present form is cer- 
tainly the chef-d’oeuvre of its architects, 
and after the Allegheny County Buildings 
it remains one of the chief monuments of the 
late Eclectic period in Pittsburgh. 

The first Carnegie building was also the 
earliest large example in Pittsburgh of the 
new Classical manner, based for the most 
part on the earlier Italian Renaissance, 
which was being enthusiastically developed 
by McKim, Mead and White. Boston Public 
Library designed by that firm in 1888 was one 
of the most important American buildings 


. of the nineteenth century, and it profoundly 


influenced our building in both form and 
style. At Boston the palatial tone and form 
are much in evidence, and the style—that 
of the Italian fifteenth century—was rather 
freely treated; the outer fagades echoed the 
even freer Eclectic handling of those of 
Henri Labrouste’s Bibliothéque Ste.-Gene- 
viéve (1843-50) in Paris. Longfellow, Alden 
and Harlow, however, did not copy the 
Albertian arch-motif used in these build- 
ings, but harked back to Friedrich von 
Gartner's Royal Library (1832-43) at Mu- 
nich, whose early Florentine palazzo mass 
and detailing may have provided the model 
for our structure; the Institute, however, 
makes use of a slightly later stylistic version 
of the Quattrocento theme. 

Like the Boston Library, the Pittsburgh 
building had a rusticated lower story, but 
the large mullioned windows of the second 
floor (the Italian piano nobile) echo the 
fenestration of Florentine palaces, such as 
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the Palazzo Riccardi (1430) and Palazzo 
Rucellai (1451-53). Imitated also from Bos- 
ton are the triple arches of the main en- 
trance with their large scrolled keystones, 
but the Corinthian peristyle above the entry 
is an unhappy feature added in 1904-07. 
Italianate again was the roof of red tiles, a 
feature that disappeared with the remodel- 
ing, but which, for the term of its existence, 
proved a pleasant foil to the grey sandstone 
walls. The general tone of the Pittsburhg 
work is quiet and correct, but 
there are details like the paneled 
attic that exhibit a certain pro- 
vincial awkwardness. Not so ac- 
complished or so learned a piece 
of work as Boston, there is im- 
plicit, nonetheless, in the Pitts- 
burgh structure, that same cool elegance, that 
beguiling reflection and translation of the 
miraculous Quattrocento tone, that seems to 
have flowered anew among our clouded hills. 

The original Carnegie building rather 
noticeably, but not too forcibly, divided into 
two parts: the library-art-gallery-museum 
structure, an H-shaped parallelogram facing 
the park entrance; and the Music Hall, a 
semicircular auditorium with two towers, the 
main entrance to which was on Forbes Street. 
We have here, also, two types of architectural 
composition, the new and fashionable hori- 
zontality of the Library mass and the uneven 
Romantic outline of the Hall, which had 
been so modish in the High Victorian period. 
Separation of function was expressed on the 
exterior of the library section by the pro- 
jection of the lateral wings, one of which was 
occupied by the art gallery and the other by 
the museum. Considering the many activi- 
ties that had to be housed in the whole struc- 
ture, the architects may be said to have 
managed the amalgamation of function not 
unsuccessfully. 

The first version of the Music Hall intro- 
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BY THE ARCHITECTS IN 1891 
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duces the palatial note again, but in another 
sense—that of the nineteenth-century exhibi- 
tion building, which itself is yet another ex- 
tension of the palace motif into the new 
democratic age. The idea of expressing the 
semicircular form of the theater on the ex- 
terior of the building seems to have been 
chiefly advanced by the Germans. However, 
the immediate prototype of our half circle 
with the two towers, one at each side, was 
undoubtedly the Palais du Trocadéro de- 
signed by Davioud and Bourdais for the Paris 
Exposition of 1878, for many years one of the 
familiar sights of Paris. There is also a design 
by Sir Rowand Anderson, published in the 
Building News of 1879, for the McEwan Hall 
of Edinburgh University, which, especially 
in the tower treatment, may have influenced 
the Pittsburgh project. The French structure 
was designed as a festival concert hall com- 
plete with pipe organ, but the main entrance 
was back of the stage, in contrast to the 
Music Hall whose vestibule (a much watered- 
down version of the carriage entrance of the 
Paris Opera) lay in the center of the circular 
wall. The Trocadéro with its great flaring 
wings was essentially Baroque in conception, 
but stylistically it shows an interesting 
manipulation of both Romanesque and Ren- 
aissance forms to produce an almost oriental 
effect. That same wide choice of theme and 
style, that synthesis of various elements so 
characteristic of later-nineteenth-century Ec- 
lecticism is also apparent in our hall; despite 
the Quattrocento detailing and the Romantic 
outline, the disposition of the mass is largely 
neo-Baroque. The two towers, rather tame 
but pleasant versions of the Campanile of 
San Marco at Venice, were the dominant 
vertical accents in the general composition 
and served notably to distract the eye from 
that point where the Music Hall joined the 
rest of the structure. These ornamental cam- 
panili, whose belfries sheltered neither bell 
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nor watchman, ceased to enliven the Oakland 
scene after 1904: many years later they rose 
again in another reincarnation—the great sky- 
scraper university across the street. 

The interior plan of the whole building 
was, in the main, well articulated and ade- 
quate to the proper functioning of the various 
parts not only separately but in conjunction 
with one another. Tuscan-vaulted transverse 
corridors on both the first and the second 
floors of the library section connected the art 
and science wings, and the Quattrocento 
vistas they created formed an architecturally 
poetic link between the rather Baroque gal- 
leries of the one and the more utilitarian dis- 
play rooms of the other. They are still extant, 
but they now serve merely to connect various 
portions of the Library. Each part of the 
structure had its separate entrance, but the 
most important of these was the central entry, 
whose groined vaults and severely treated 
pilasters recall the vestibule of the Boston 
Public Library and also, curiously enough, 
the Romanesque staircase hall of the Alle- 
gheny County Court House—another in- 
stance of the interpenetrating Romanesque 
and Renaissance forms and detailing so char- 
acteristic of this period. The stairs here were 
neither well integrated into the general plan 
nor adequate, because the main flight rose di- 
rectly into the Reference Reading Room—a 
serious fault that was corrected when the 
present handsome double stairway of Ten- 
nessee marble was erected in 1904-07. It is not 
often that architects are permitted second 
thoughts after their buildings have been 
erected, but in this case they had ample op- 
portunity to correct their initial error. 

The main Lending Room on the first floor 
is still used as such, but it is much changed, 
although the tripartite division of the fore- 
part has not been extensively altered: what 
were once two periodical reading rooms are 
now the Public Affairs Room and the Gil- 
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THE REFERENCE READING ROOM—PITTSBURGH’S FIRST GREAT CLASSICAL GALLERY 


lespie Room. The dividing arcades with their 
Palladian arches are unchanged, but the Quat- 
trocento hooded fireplaces of red Verona 
marble that contributed so eminently to the 
Florentine palatial note are gone. How ele- 
gantly and yet forlornly these monumental 
chimney pieces, empty of fire and purpose, 
lingered in Eclectic rooms such as this; mere 
ornamental survivors, they were sacrificed in 
the end to utilitarian aims. At the back of the 
room lay the entrance to the first version of 
the ‘‘stack’’ wing—a storeroom, absolutely 
necessary in any modern library, which in 
this instance formed a smaller projection be- 
tween the art and the science sections. This 
structure, with six floors and 3,500 running 
feet of shelf space, became increasingly in- 
adequate as the book collection increased, 
and now it serves merely as a vestibule to the 
present larger stack erected in 1904. 
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In the great Reference Reading Room on 
the second floor of the Library, the mag- 
nificence of Rome was made manifest in late- 
Victorian Pittsburgh. The architects of the 
Quattrocento and the Renaissance generally 
had never ceased to be haunted by Roman 
grandeur, and the later men of the nineteenth 
century, driven by the necessity of creating 
great halls, looked back upon the baths and 
basilicas of the Imperial City—looked back 
and were caught up in the antique dream of 
column and vault. The engineers had other 
solutions to such problems of construction, 
but they were not regarded as ‘‘artistic.’’ For 
the huge reading rooms of the new demo- 
cratic libraries, contemporary architects used 
either the tunnel-vaulted gallery or the domed 
rotunda. Labrouste at the Bibliothéque Ste.- 
Genevieve and again at the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale (1858-68) in Paris had attempted more 








functional constructions using iron and glass, 
but Smirke at the British Museum (1853) in 
London had set the domed pattern that was 
followed by Smithmeyer & Peltz at the Li- 
brary of Congress (1887-93). McKim, Mead 
and White had provided the gallery model in 
the long vaulted reference room of the Bos- 
ton library that was imitated, in the idea at 
least, by Carrére and Hastings at the New 
York Public Library (1902-10). The Boston 
model was reproduced closely, but rather 
more simply, in the Pittsburgh gallery, 
which, with its ample dimensions (it is 91 
feet long, 44 feet wide, and 30 feet high), its 
coffered tunnel-vault, and its gilded fifteenth- 
century detailing was, and still is, one of the 
handsomest rooms in the whole building. To 
awe-struck Pittsburghers of the nineties, so 
unused to having Classical galleries in their 
midst, it was little short of a vision; it was 
the “‘grand gold hall,’’ a wonder and emi- 
nently a sign of the new splendor available 
to all the people. Undoubtedly it prepared the 
way for the more sumptuous Parisian ele- 
gance of the Music Hall Foyer. 

Several of the chief rooms of the library, 
the vestibule, and the two transverse corri- 
dors were chastely and simply decorated with 
frescoes. Some of these still survive, notably 
the publishers’ colophons and printer’s marks 
on the walls of the Lending Room and the 
painted decorations of the Music Hall. Much 
of this work was executed by Elmer Ells- 
worth Garnsey (1862-1946), who had as- 
sisted in the decoration of both the Boston 
Public Library and the Library of Congress. 
The architects of these great nineteenth- 
century palaces, and their patrons, often 
called in other artists as coworkers, thus re- 
viving, under democratic auspices, the old 
Renaissance conception of the interdepend- 
ence of the arts. 

The interior of Music Hall, unchanged by 
the rebuilding of 1904-07, still retains its 
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original decorative flavor and its rich color 
scheme of white, gold, and dull rose-red. The 
auditorium with its two galleries, which 
seats a little more than 2,000 people, has not 
only the amplitude and openness of the new 
democratic theater form but alsc some of the 
grace and intimacy of the eighteenth-century 
playhouse. The coffered half-dome of the ceil- 
ing echoes the Roman Pantheon, providing 
yet another instance of haunting Roman 
forms, although it is probable that this vault 
was inspired by eighteenth-century models. 
Again, the Quattrocento note is much in 
evidence in the delicate gilded arabesques of 
the proscenium and the treatment of the 
organ case above the stage, whose colonnettes 
and garlands have the charming youthful 
freshness of the great Florentine century. The 
four stage boxes of the proscenium, which 
again recall eighteenth-century practice, seem 
rather architectural than social adjuncts; the 


‘almost complete absence of the loge in this 


hall proclaims most distinctly the egalitarian 
note. The Music Hall served and still serves 
Everyman, and its quiet but elegant decora- 
tive scheme has been a background not only 
for the evening toilettes of the more prosper- 
ous classes, but also for the “‘Sunday best’’ 
of the workingmen and their families who 
came to hear the organ concerts. 

For many years after it was opened in 1895, 
the Music Hall was the center of Pittsburgh 
musical activity. The Art Society founded in 
1873 held its concerts here from 1896 until it 
suspended its activities in 1943, and from 1896 
until 1910 the hall was the home of the first 
Pittsburgh Symphony. The free organ recitals 
instituted at the express wish of Andrew Car- 
negie, held weekly since 1895, have been a 
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notably democratic factor in Pittsburgh musi- © 


cal life. In 1925 the trustees of Carnegie In- 
stitute, in an effort to keep concert engage- 
ments that were moving to larger halls, 
wished to enlarge the auditorium by moving 
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THE GILDED ROSEATE ELEGANCE OF MUSIC HALL, A PERFECT SETTING FOR CONCERTS 


the stage wall backward, but nothing came 
of the project. Although it is not the largest 
concert hall in Pittsburgh, it still functions 
admirably and it has a very active schedule 
during the concert season. 

It is to be hoped that Music Hall will never 
be changed, because a great part of its charm 
lies in its intimacy and its relative smallness 
as well as in the memories it harbors. The 
most famous musical artists of the last sixty 
years have performed in Music Hall, and it 
has even figured as a literary background. 
Here it was that Willa Cather’s Circean prima 
donna Kitty Ayrshire, clad in a gown of 
“shrieking green’’ but singing like an angel, 
enchanted and troubled the heart of a Pitts- 
burgh manufacturer. How many Pittsburgh- 
ers have been enchanted and troubled and 
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exalted here in Demos’ temple of music, 
among the arabesques and the gold; for many 
of us the place will always be haunted by 
magic sounds and voices—all vanished musi- 
cal magnificence. 

Once it was, however, the Music Hall 
towers that announced so elegantly the as- 
pirations of the people’s palace of culture. 
The century was drawing to its close, and the 
vogue for towers was waning; architecturally 
the Romantic silhouette with its serrated sky- 
line and vertical accents was about to subside 
into the horizontal classicality already shown 
forth by the Library building. Functionally, 
the whole structure had become inadequate 
shortly after it was opened; it was not badly 
planned, but it was simply not capacious 
enough to accommodate all the people who 































wished to use it, nor large enough to hold 
all the books and objects accumulating there. 
To some extent, therefore, it may be con- 
sidered a first study, a trial version for the 
greater building that was to come. Demos’ 
palace was soon to expand into the great 
domed structure we know today. 


MUSICAL EVENT 


F‘ Beethoven string quartets, completing 
the cycle of sixteen and considered com- 
parable to the greatest art or literature of all 
time, will be played by the Budapest String 
Quartet on Saturday evening, January 18, in 
Carnegie Music Hall. 

The entire cycle is being presented by this 
internationally famous group in five concerts 
that celebrate the twentieth anniversary of 
the Pittsburgh New Friends of Music. The 
cycle is being played elsewhere only in New 
York and Washington this year, the latter 
performance sponsored by the Library of Con- 
gress. This is the third time the Pittsburgh 
New Friends of Music have sponsored the 
complete cycle. 

The cooperative plan whereby the Division 
of Education at Carnegie Institute offers free 
tickets to local students for second-balcony 
seats at the New Friends concert series is 
again in effect this year. 


A BUSY PLACE 


[Continued from page 15} 


discovered that Music Hall Foyer offers a 
glamorous setting for important dances. The 
past year Langley High School's senior prom 
was held in the Foyer, as well as Carnegie 
Tech's senior prom, a dance sponsored by the 
University of Pittsburgh women, banquet 
and dance of the Duquesne University Persh- 
ing Rifles, and a Pennsylvania School Press 
Association dance. 


CARNEGIEA GIGANTEA 
[Continued from page 17) 

fluting of the trunk and branches enables the 
plant to expand in circumference and thus | 
store up large quantities of water during a | 
wet season. It frequently attains a height of © 
thirty-five feet and has been reported to grow 
taller. It is the largest cactus in the United 
States, but there are larger cacti in Mexico 
and South America. Large individuals often | 
weigh as much as six or eight tons; these are 
estimated to be about two hundred years old. 
Growth of seedlings is very slow, so that at 
the end of ten years they are still only about 
four inches high. 

The flower, which has been chosen as the 
state flower of Arizona, is white, appears in | 
mid-April or May, opens at night and per- © 
sists until the next afternoon, and has the ' 
fragrance of a ripe melon. Many small black [ 


| 
§ 
seeds are borne in the melon-red juicy fruit. 
} 
i 


_ The ripe fruit furnishes a reliable source of 


food, particularly for the Papago and Pima 
Indians of Arizona, since the plant’s propen- 
sity for storing water enables it to bear fruit 
annually almost irrespective of drought. The 
fruit can be eaten raw, or a drink or delicious 
jelly and candy can be made from it. The 
woody remnants of dead plants furnish ma- 
terial for shelter. 

Except for a bacterial disease, which has 
become a serious problem in conservation, | 
and desert rodents that eat the seedlings, the | 
saguaro is almost free of disease and other | 
enemies. The numerous nest cavities made in 
it by members of the woodpecker family are 
always lined by heavy callus and appear to 
occasion no permanent injury. 

Replicas of Carnegiea gigantea may be seen | 
in the Arizona Desert group of Plant Hall at 
Carnegie Museum, there is a specimen in the 
cactus room at Phipps Conservatory, and a 
foot-high plant on a window sill in the Mu- 
seum’s Herbarium. —Dororny L. Peartu 
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to the Fathers of Liberty 


Powel House at 244 South 

3rd Street in Colonial Phila- 
delphia, you trace the steps of the men who 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 
This fine Georgian brick home, set tight 
on the sidewalk, was a center of social and 
political life when Philadelphia was the 
capital. Its owner was influential Samuel 
Powel, last mayor of the city under the 
colonies and first under the republic. 


hen you walk through the 
vi white-columned doorway of 


Up the graceful, mahogany spindled 
stairway to the great drawing room on the 
second floor walked men like Franklin, 
Hamilton, Morris and Jefferson. Sally 
Franklin wrote to her father, Benjamin, 
then in London, that she had danced the 
minuet with President George Washington 
in that very drawing room! 


The Powel drawing room is ranked as 
one of the most beautifully proportioned 
rooms in America. Its woodwork was re- 
moved to the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art; but skilled artisans have reproduced 
the elaborate plaster work and moldings 
for which it was famous. The white pine 
flooring on which you walk, however, is 
the same that felt the foot of the dancing 
President Washington. 


Downstairs in the dining room the 
Powels entertained with lavish repasts. 


Maintained by Philadelphia Society 
for the Preservation of Landmarks 


IT’S ALWAYS OPEN HOUSE AT HEINZ. You are welcome Monday 
through Friday between 8:30 and 10:30 a.m. and 1 to 2:30 p.m. 





“A most sinful feast again!” commented 
puritan John Adams after a meal at which 
he was guest. He counted more than 
twenty desserts, including oranges grown 
in the garden behind the house! 


While few original furnishings remain 
in the house, there are enough Powel pos- 
sessions — like family portraits and the 
“superb silver and priceless china” (de- 
scribed by Lafayette in his memoirs) —to 
bring alive this colorful page of history. 
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BELLINI AND TITIAN AT FERRARA 

A Srupy or Stytes anp TAsTE 

By Joun WALKER 

Phaidon Publishers Inc., New York, 1956 ($6.50) 
132 pages, 70 illustrations 

Carnegie Library no. qr 759.5 B416wa. 


_ brief and extremely interesting essay, 
the footnotes and appendices of which are 
very nearly of the same size as the text, will 
probably be read more by the specialist than 
the layman. This is unfortunate, as many who 
are not experts would find it both fascinating 
and instructive. Perhaps the author would 
have done well to urge the publishers to 
supply a handsome format with at least four 
color plates. The book deals with a vanished 
room of the Renaissance and with four noble 
paintings that were commissioned for its 
decoration. For better or for worse, color 
reproductions of these works should have 
been included, with, perhaps, Mr. Walker's 
chief subject, The Feast of the Gods, on the 
dust cover itself. 

Well-made color reproductions of paintings, 
however badly they interpret an original, are 
not more serious distortions than black and 
white photographs. This is not true of color 
films of actual life scenes, where unnatural 
colors clash more extremely with the imagery 
of nature. Pictorial colors are invented; their 
choice and assemblage represent the artifice 
that is the painting. Their paraphrase in a 
color reproduction is still on the level of 
artifice. Though false to the original, such 
colors are not stylizing the unconverted ma- 
terial of nature, as in color photos. 

Comparatively few American readers will 
ever see the four sixteenth-century paintings 
about which the author, who is the well- 
known director of the National Gallery in 
Washington, so happily speaks. One is in the 
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ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


National Gallery in London, one in the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington, and two are in 
the Prado in Madrid. It is generally conceded 
that four more beautiful pictures do not exist 
in the entire world. It therefore excites the 
imagination to visualize them as the chief 
decorations of a private study, a princely 
room that once existed in the fortress-palace 
of the d’Este family in Ferrara, Italy. 

Mr. Walker tells us almost everything that 
is known about this sixteenth-century room 
and its magnificent contents. Within this 
theme, his major subject is the great master- 
piece, The Feast of the Gods by Bellini and 
Titian, that came into the National Gallery 
of Art with the great Widener Collection of 
Philadelphia. Having been privileged to live 
near this masterpiece, and to study it from 


every possible angle, including the newest 


scientific approaches, Mr. Walker can do his 
fascinating subject full justice. 

The book that has resulted should cer- 
tainly be read by all novitiates in the field of 
the arts as widely as it will be by the estab- 
lished scholars. It is a model of scholarship 
and will richly instruct those who are un- 
acquainted with the architectonics of art- 
historical study. On the problems of a single 
picture such as this, the work of generations 
of scholars of a dozen or more countries may 
be drawn together; yet such a product is 
never more final than a coral island. Bits of 
knowledge and surmise may be added to it 
as they continue to be found. So endless is the 
process that a monograph such as this 
supplies an immensely valuable core to which 
all subsequent facts and hypotheses may be 
attached. Its assemblage, indeed, could be 
only a labor of love, as Mr. Walker's buoyant 
tone so pleasantly declares it to have been. 

Before the young Titian repainted The 
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Feast of the Gods, it had been the creation of 
his aging master, the famous Gentile Bellini. 
Until recently, when special X rays and other 
scientific photographs were made for Mr. 
Walker's use, it was supposed that Titian had 
worked on it only once. On the basis of these 
new revelations, Mr. Walker can present the 
fresh argument that Titian may have worked 
on it twice, ‘‘once before 1514, when he 
helped Bellini bring the picture to comple- 
tion; and a second time, after Bellini’s death 
(1516) when he gave it its present appear- 
ance. 

In addition to the discussion relating to 
this central problem, the author fills out his 
thesis with a rich account of the three other 
pictures, the great pagan Bacchanals that 
Titian painted for this same apartment in the 
castle: The Andrians and The Venus Worship, 
both of Madrid, and the Bacchus and Ari- 
adne, of London. He supplies us, too, with 


standard translations of the literary sources, 
the mythological tales they illustrate, as well 
as with facts and photographs relating to 
copies of these protean works that have been 
made over the centuries. 

We must be particularly grateful to the 
author for having expanded what might first 
have been thought of as an article for a 
specialist’s magazine into this larger and far 
more useful form. As a book, it provides us 
with more and better plates as well as with 
a fuller text. In addition to the excellent il- 
lustrations, which are arranged for ease of 
comparison, there are two unfolding plates 
in an envelope attached to the back cover. 
These provide an opportunity to compare 
large plates of the lower half of The Feast of 
the Gods in X ray and ordinary photo form. 
Being of large size and entirely free of the 
binding, they are remarkably useful. 

—Gorpon Baitey WasHBURN 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Camegie Institute and Carmegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
President, Tremarco Corporation. Museum, Tech, 
Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Finance. 


*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


J. FREDERIC BYERS, JR. 
Chairman of the Board, A. M. Byers Co. Fine Arts, 
Museum. 


®SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds, Auditing. 


*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO 
City Council. Library. 


®CHARLES F. DINAN 
City Council. Pension. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 
Steel Corporation. Museum, Tech. 


®*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine Arts, Pension. 


®JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


*J. GARFIELD HOUSTON 
President, Board of Public Education. Library, 
Auditing. 


ROY A. HUNT 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 


of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


°*PAUL F. JONES 
City Council. Museum. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


®*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Executive Director, Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. Chairman, Special Building 
Committee. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, 
Tech, Museum. 


*WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- ’ 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library. 


*°THOMAS L. ORR 
Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 


poration. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


®*WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


*BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts, 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Tech. 


°JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Fine Arts. 


°FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States.) 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 
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Judge of the Orphans’ Court of Allegheny County. 








